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{{TJ'NDURANCE  is  the  crowning  quality,” 
in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  it 
J was  meant  by  Lowell  in  those  familiar 
words.  The  supreme  characteristic  of  genuine 
greatness  is  that  it  lasts.  There  were  men  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Republic  who  loomed 
large  upon  the  immediate  horizon  and  were  by 
their  contemporaries  reckoned  great,  but  who 
to-day  are  all  but  forgotten.  There  were  others, 
then  overshadowed  by  these,  who  now  tower  in 
heroic  stature.  Both  classes  were  perhaps  of 
equal  service  to  their  day  and  generation.  But 
the  one  consisted  not  indeed  of  mere  time-servers 
but  of  men  of  the  time  and  nothing  more,  and 
the  other  of  men  of  all  time. 

This  crowning  quality  may  be,  moreover, 
either  subjective  or  objective.  It  may  reside  in 
the  man  himself,  or  in  the  events  of  which  he 
is  a part.  The  former  is  obviously  the  better, 
and  it  is  that  which  most  distinguishes  him 
whose  anniversary  is  to-day  celebrated;  though 
indeed  above  most  men  in  human  history  he 
possessed  the  quality  in  both  forms. 

There  had  been  in  all  our  national  life  down 
to  his  day  no  crisis  and  no  task  comparable  with 
those  which  confronted  him;  nor  had  there  nor 
has  there  been  a man  more  surely  sent  for  the 
special  occasion  than  was  he.  The  event  was 
sufficient  to  make  its  chief  protagonist  immortal; 
and  with  its  culmination,  fate  ended  his  career, 
as  though  to  make  his  life  co-terminous  with  his 
work.  Yet  never  has  there  been  a man  more 
surely  meant  for  all  time,  nor  one  whose  great- 
ness more  conspicuously  outlasted  the  event  and 
impressed  itself  with  actually  increasing  power 
upon  other  men  than  his  contemporaries,  other 
times  than  his  own  day,  and  other  events  than 
those  in  which  he  participated. 

This  is  the  highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  him,  because  it  predicates  the  supreme  quality 
of  endurance  not  merely  upon  the  work  or  the 
event,  but  upon  the  man  himself,  upon  his  in- 
trinsic personality,  and  upon  the  classic  char- 
acter of  his  thoughts  and  speech.  There  is  not 
one  of  his  historic  epigrams  which  was  not  most 
felicitously  fitted  to  the  occasion  for  which  it 
was  coined  and  uttered;  and  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  which  is  not  with  equal  felicity  and 
equal  profit  adapted  to  the  problems,  the  issues 
and  the  duties  of  these  later  times. 

First  of  all  were  the  words  which  made  him 
a national  leader;  his  deft  employment  of  the 
ancient  saying  that  “ A house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand,”  and  the  moral,  that  the 


Union  could  not  permanently  remain  half  slave 
and  half  free.  No  inspiration  could  have  con- 
ceived a more  appropriate  or  a more  effective 
dictum  for  the  1850’s;  or  can  to-day  conceive 
a better  for  the  1920’s.  This  nation  cannot  per- 
manently endure  half  American  and  half  alien 
hyphenate.  It  cannot  permanently  endure  half 
capitalist  and  half  proletariat.  It  cannot  per- 
manently endure  divided  into  any  classes  which 
hold  class  interests  above  the  common  weal. 
That  was  what  he  said  sixty-odd  years  ago. 
That  is  what  he,  who  “ being  dead  yet  speaketh,” 
says  to  us  to-day. 

Sixty-one  years  ago  this  month,  in  his  first 
words  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  he  uttered 
an  exhortation  which  for  ethical  power  and 
spiritual  exaltation  is  unsurpassed  among  the 
sayings  of  men:  “Let  us  have  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it.”  There  could 
have  been  nothing  more  opportune,  to  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  and  to  hearten  it  for  the 
gigantic  conflict  which  was  then  impend- 
ing. 

But  he  would  be  a blind  reader  who  did  not 
see  therein  a moral  principle  as  universal  and 
as  everlasting  as  the  law  of  gravitation;  as  per- 
tinent and  as  much  needed  to-day  as  it  was  in 
1860. 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  of  all  his  addresses 
is  the  shortest  of  them  all,  that  made  at  Gettys- 
burg. It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
genius  of  man  to  compose  one  more  appropriate, 
more  absolutely  suited,  to  that  one  special  occa- 
sion. Yet  its  interest,  as  to-day  repeated  by  a 
million  reverent  voices,  is  not  merely  nor  chiefly 
historical.  Its  historical  interest  is  indeed  very 
great;  yet  it  is  far  exceeded  by  the  interest  of 
its  application,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  other  and 
all  times,  even  to  our  own.  It  is  now  seven-score 
and  five  instead  of  four-score  and  seven  years 
since  “ our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  con- 
tinent a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.” 

But  it  is  as  true  in  1921  as  it  was  in  1863  that 
we  are  engaged  in  a great  conflict, — of  ideas 
rather  than  with  arms, — testing  whether  that 
nation  can  long  endure.  The  struggle  must  end 
as  did  that  former  one;  and  when  it  does  it  will 
be  because  of  the  successful  application  of  the 
principles  of  patriotism  which  Lincoln  enjoined. 

But  the  perpetual  timeliness  of  his  thoughts 
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and  words  was  most  strikingly  of  all  exhibited 
in  the  latest  and  greatest  of  all  his  important 
public  speeches;  when  he  delivered  the  only 
Second  Inaugural  that  had  been  uttered  for  a 
generation.  If  anyone  wonders  to-day  what 
would  have  been  his  attitude  toward  this  last 
great  war,  he  has  only  to  recall  with  what  in- 
exorable sternness  this  humane  and  tender- 
hearted man  accepted  the  potential  prospect  of 
exacting  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for  a tooth, 
and  a drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  sword  for 
every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash;  and  his 
inflexible  resolution,  at  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
to  admit  no  compromise  but  to  “ finish  the  work 
we  are  in.” 

With  scathing  condemnation  of  those  who 
to-day  are  so  neglectful  of  the  nation’s  duty  to 
its  battle-stricken  soldiers,  comes  his  injunction 
to  “ care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  bat- 
tle ” ; while  with  perfect  fitness  and  felicity  in 
every  phrase  for  our  present  day  conditions,  the 
whole  concluding  paragraph  of  that  unrivalled 
address  is  to  be  recalled: 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, — let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ; to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds ; to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations. 

It  is,  then,  not  merely  as  the  Emancipator  of 
the  slave  and  the  Conserver  of  the  Union  that  he 
lives  to-day;  transcendent  as  were  those  capaci- 
ties of  service.  He  has  no  less  the  crowning 
quality  of  endurance  in  these  inestimable  lega- 
cies of  counsel,  which  have  escaped  what  he  de- 
scribed as  “the  silent  artillery  of  time”,  and 
which  stand  to-day  with  wisdom  and  with  timely 
pertinence  unimpaired.  And  after  these  three- 
score years  since  he  began  his  national  service, 
the  fittest  memorial  to  his  name  and  fame  will 
be  not  in  the  splendors  of  art  and  architecture 
which  adorn  the  city  of  his  martyrdom,  but 
rather  in  a loyal  acceptance  of  his  counsel;  in 
increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he 
“ gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ” ; and 
in  all  our  perplexities  and  grievances  cherish- 
ing, as  he  exhorted  us  to  do,  “ a patient  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  people.” 


Sincere  gratification  is  felt  at  the  announcement  that  the 
President  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  the  theatre,  and  to  expect  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Capitol 
on  March  3 or  4 to  sign  bills  at  the  closing  of  the  Congres- 
sional session,  and  to  accompany  his  successor  to  the  inaugura- 
tion exercises.  His  most  resolute  political  opponent  would 
not  wish  him  other  than  health  and  long  life. 


Vetoing  Disarmament 

THE  President  vetoed  disarmament.  That  was  the 
purport  of  his  action  of  last  week  on  the  stop-re- 
cruiting resolution.  Congress  had  concluded  that 
a standing  army  of  175,000  was  large  enough  for  us  in 
time  of  peace,  and  had  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  a force  and  no  larger. 

But  the  pacifist  Secretary  of  War,  who  could  not  even 
bear  to  play  with  toy  soldiers  when  he  was  a child,, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  public  officials  the  Pre- 
sident has  ever  known,  purposed  to  enlist  if  possible  an 
army  of  280,000,  quite  disregardful  of  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  no  money  with  which  to  pay  105,000  of 
them.  ' 

It  was  to  stop  that  crazy  proceeding  and  to  limit  re- 
cruiting at  175,000  that  the  resolution  was  adopted 
which  the  President  vetoed — and  which  the  House  with- 
out debate  instantly  repassed  over  his  veto  by  an  all  but 
unanimous  vote. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  just  what  was  his  chief  motive 
in  that  extraordinary  veto.  Possibly  it  was  resentment  at 
the  refusal  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the  bloated  armament 
of  a standing  army  of  half  a million  men,  which  he 
wanted. 

Possibly  it  was  wrath  at  the  presumption  of  Congress  in 
venturing  to  dictate  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  as  we 
have  recalled,  is  one  of  the  ablest  public  servants  the 
President  has  ever  known,  and  presumably  quite  above 
being  instructed  by  the  mere  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  should  regard  one  of  those  reasons  as  at  least  no  less 
discreditable  than  those  suggested  by  the  President  in  his 
message. 

For  he  complains  that  “ no  provision  is  made  in  the  reso- 
lution for  the  preservation  of  any  proportionate  strength  in 
the  combatant  corps  of  the  army.”  Of  course  not.  Why 
should  there  be?  That  is  the  business  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  or  of  the  General  Staff,  not  of  Congress.  The 
duty  of  Congress  is  to  determine  the  size  of  the  army  and 
to  provide  means  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  for  the  War 
Department  to  determine  how  the  total  shall  be  divided 
and  organized. 

What  the  President  complains  of  as  a defect  of  the  reso- 
lution is  really  one  of  its  most  commendable  features. 

Again,  he  complains  that  action  in  compliance  with  the 
resolution  “ would  for  a long  time  preserve  the  staff  corps 
disproportionately  enlisted  and  the  combatant  corps  insuf- 
ficiently manned.”  And  again  he  complains  of  that  which 
he  should  commend. 

Of  course  the  staff  corps  would  be  and  should  be  dis- 
proportionate to  the  combatant  corps.  A nucleus  army 
should  always  be  over-officered.  That  is  because  it  is  al- 
ways much  easier  and  a much  shorter  job  to  increase  the 
fighting  force  of  rank  and  file  than  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  officers. 

If  these  two  complaints  by  the  President  express  the  real 
reason  for  his  ineffectual  veto,  we  must  wonder  at  his  in- 
eptitude and  his  lack  of  comprehension  of  even  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  army  organization. 
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A Wilsonian  Legacy 

FOR  the  first  time,  after  demands  repeatedly  made 
and  repeatedly  rejected,  a Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  has  had  access  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Versailles  Peace  Conference.  They  prove  to  be  a very  un- 
satisfactory document.  Incoherent,  loosely  kept,  obviously 
incomplete,  they  omit  all  reference  to  one  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  this  country.  The  omission,  moreover,  is 
especially  regrettable  in  that  it  adds  one  more  to  the  already 
sufficiently  embarrassing  number  of  irritating  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

In  his  conference  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  August,  1919,  President  Wilson  explicitly  said 
that  a reservation  had  been  made  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
island  of  Yap  when  the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  equator  were  transferred,  under  a Class  C mandate, 
to  Japan.  The  minutes  of  this  White  House  conference 
show  that  when  pressed  by  Senators  Lodge,  Williams,  Moses 
and  others,  the  President  said: 

“ No,  it  was  not  a formally  signed  protocol,  but  we  had 
a prolonged  and  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  and 
nobody  has  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon.” 

Now  the  minutes  of  the  Versailles  Conference,  if  they 
disclose  anything,  disclose  that  there  were  germs  of  doubt 
at  least  as  to  what  was  agreed  upon  regarding  the  island 
of  Yap.  These  incipient  doubts  have  now  grown  into  the 
portentous  fact  of  a serious  issue  between  this  country  and 
Japan.  The  minutes  of  the  Versailles  Conference  reveal 
no  reference  whatever  to  a Yap  reservation  in  the  transfer 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Japan.  They  contain  no  refer- 
ence to  the  internationalization  of  Yap,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  glaringly  self-evident  that  Yap,  as  one 
of  the  nerve  centres  of  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean  cable  system, 
should  be  internationalized  and  not  left  under  the  laws  and 
the  exclusive  control  of  any  one  nation. 

It  is  true  that  the  Versailles  minutes  disclose  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  insist  that  Yap  be  internationalized.  But 
at  this  oral  insistence  he  seems  to  have  stopped  dead.  Appar- 
ently without  any  further  protest  on  his  part,  Yap  was  in- 
cluded under  no  reservation  whatever  in  the  transfer  of 
the  entire  Caroline  group  to  Japan.  Here,  in  a matter  of 
vital,  even  critical  importance  to  his  country,  Mr.  Wilson 
seems  to  have  utterly  ignored  the  imperative  necessity  of  an 
understanding  in  terms  of  unassailable  clarity  and  set  forth 
in  black  and  white.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  satisfied 
as  to  the  binding  qualities  of  “ a prolonged  and  interesting 
conversation.” 

Japan  does  not  take  this  view.  Japan  knows  of  no  oral 
agreement  internationalizing  Yap.  Mr.  Wilson’s  open 
covenants  in  this  instance  have  been  so  very  openly  arrived 
at  that  they  present  about  as  serious  an  obstacle  to  possible 
invasion  of  his  country’s  vital  interests  as  would  a cobweb 
entanglement  to  the  charge  of  a herd  of  elephants. 

Yap  is  one  of  the  westernmost  islands  of  the  Carolines. 
It  is  800  miles  east  of  the  Philippines  and  500  miles  south- 
west of  our  naval  station  at  Guam.  It  is  a relay  station  for 
cables  connecting  San  Francisco  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies; 
Shanghai  and  New  Guinea;  Hong  Kong  and  Australia; 


Yokohama  and  Celebes  and  the  East  Indian  archipel- 
ago. 

Over  this  international  communication  clearing-house, 
Japan  stubbornly  insists  on  maintaining  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion. Class  C mandates  are  executed  under  the  laws  of  the 
mandatory  nation.  Under  a Class  C mandate,  Japan  holds 
the  Carolines,  Yap  included.  So  Yap  is  under  Japanese  law, 
and  Japanese  law  forbids  the  operation  of  foreign  cable  lines. 
From  Shanghai,  Japan  has  transferred  the  cable  terminus 
to  Tokio.  Through  very  nimbly  adept  Japanese  fingers 
pass  the  wires  which  link  all  the  vast  Pacific  commercial 
interests.  The  strategic  advantage  of  the  circumstance  in 
the  event  of  war  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon. 

So  to  that  pass  Mr.  Wilson’s  preoccupation  in  interweav- 
ing and  thread-tying  of  the  League  Covenant  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  has  brought  us. 


Another  Russian  Problem 

COMPARABLE,  at  least,  in  importance  with  the  de- 
mand of  the  Soviet  oligarchy  for  recognition  as  the 
de  facto  government  of  Russia,  comes  the  plea  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  reassembled,  for  recognition  as  the  de 
jure  government.  The  former  has  been  rejected  by  the  Pow- 
ers and  the  latter  may  meet  with  the  same  fate.  In  that  case, 
we  shall  have  the  spectacle  of  the  most  populous  country  of 
Europe  adjudged  by  its  chief  neighbors  to  be  without  any 
government  whatever  that  is  worthy  of  recognition,  either  in 
right  or  in  fact.  That  will  be  an  anomalous  state  of  affairs. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  recognition 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Nobody  can  dispute  that  it  was, 
when  formed,  the  legitimate  governing  body  of  Russia.  It 
was  elected  by  the  people,  in  an  election  the  validity  and  in- 
tegrity of  which  are  not  to  be  challenged.  It  was  recognized 
as  legally  constituted  and  as  invested  with  supreme  govern- 
mental power.  That  power  it  has  never  abdicated.  Had  a 
majority  of  its  members  been  in  favor  of  Bolshevism  and 
Soviet  rule,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  perform  the  work 
for  which  it  was  created.  But  the  people  of  Russia  elected 
only  about  forty  per  cent  of  Bolshevists  to  its  membership. 
Therefore,  finding  that  the  sixty  per  cent  would  not  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  forty,  Nicolai  Lenine  forcibly  dispersed  it 
with  troops,  and  its  non-Bolshevist  members  fled  into  exile 
to  save  their  lives. 

Until  the  present,  however,  it  has  made  no  organized  at- 
tempt to  assert  itself.  In  that  respect  it  differs  from  the 
Serbian  Government  in  its  exile,  to  which  some  have  likened 
it.  For  the  Serbian  Government  at  Corfu  maintained  its  or- 
ganization and  at  least  went  through  the  motions  of  perform- 
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